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DANIEL WHEELER. 
(Continued from page 738, } 

Near the end of 6th month, 1836, Daniel 
Wheeler left the Sandwich Islands, and directed 
his course toward Rarotonga, one of the Hervey 
Isles, lying more than twenty degrees on the 
south of the Equator. When on the point of 
leaving the harbor, a letter was received from the 
missionaries stationed at the Sandwich Islands 
expressive of their cordial acceptance of his labors 
among them. To this communication he made a 
response, disavowing all merit of his own, but 
bearing a faithful testimony to the excelleney of 
the cause in which he was engaged ; and to the 
obligation which rests on those who profess the 
name of Christ, to imitate his example in lan- 
guage and action. 

They arrived at Rarotonga about the beginning 
of the 8th month, where they had the satisfaction 
to mect with Charles Pittman, the missionary, 
the only one then on the island, with whom they 
had become acquainted at Tahiti in the preceding 
year. 

Of a meeting among the natives of that island 
the following account is given : 

The time of the native meeting now drew nigh, 
at the thought of which my mind was greatly 
cast down ; and yet I felt a sustaining confidence 
that my being here was in the right ordering, for 
if my own inclination could have been gratified 
and followed, we should have been this morning 
out of sight of the island altogether. Charles 
Pittman might have observed my sunken condi- 


tion : for previously to setting out for the meeting, 
he seemed desirous to ascertain whether I should 
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speak to the people or not. I told him this was 
very uncertain ; but from the manner in which 
this thing had been brought about, which was 
certainly not in mine own will, it was by no 
means improbable that I might have somethin 

to say to them. The house was well filled when 
we reached it, and Charles Pittman at once as- 
cended the pulpit, but I remained on the ground 
floor, as one having no part to take in the matter ; 
and, I trust, in a state something similar to that 
of passive clay, willing to be anything or a 
to do or to suffer in secret with the suffering seed. 
Charles Pittman went on with the usual services, 
as if he had little expectation of any interference 
on my part; but when the second singing was 
concluded, the way seemed at once to open for 
my going to him. On my getting into the pulpit, 
such was my blank condition, that I told bim we 
must proceed slowly ; for I should have to look 
well for the stepping-stones to get along with 
safety. We stood some time in silence together, 
when my mouth was opened with our blessed 
Lord’s declaration, —‘ There is joy in heaven over 
one sinner that repenteth, more thaw over ninety 
and nine just persons that need no repentance.” 
Such is the everlasting mercy, and boundless love 
of God to his creature man, that he willeth not 
the death of a sinner; but rather that all should 
repent, forsake the evil of their ways, return unto 
Him, and live forever. For this the Saviour 
came ; not to condemn, but to save a guilty world: 
Jesus Christ came into the world to save sinners 
from the wrath to come; that we might have 
life, and that we might have it more abundantly. 
He purchased for poor, lost, finite man, the un- 
speakable gift of the Holy Spirit, by the sacrifice 
of himself on the blood-stained cross, “the just 
for the unjust, that he might bring us to God;” 
who “so loved the world, that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 
But none can be benefitted by the coming and 
sufferings of the Lord Jesus, without an implicit 
belief in him. A mere belief in the outward fact 
of his coming in the flesh upon the earth, will not 
suffice ; we must believe in the coming of His 
Holy Spirit into our hearts, and in His power to 
cleanse and save his people from their sins. How 
many in this our day, fall short of the knowledge 
of the only “ true Grod and Jesus Christ, whom 
he hath sent,—which is life eternal,” through an 
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evil heart of unbelief! When the Saviour of 
men was personally upor the earth, and men be- 
held his glory as of the only. begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth, his mighty works 
were few in some places, because of the unbeliev- 
ing hearts of the people ; and he had frequently 
to upbraid the doubting, unbelieving multitude, 
for their hardness of heart ; there were also found 


, among his own disciples, those that were slow of 


heart to believe respecting Him. “ Except ye 
see signs and wonders ye will not believe,”—was 
his language on one occasion ; “‘ but blessed are 
they that have not seen, and yet have believed.” 
Great indeed was my desire that these simple- 
hearted islanders might not be faithless, but be- 
lieving,—that Christ might dwell in their hearts 
by faithy—even He, whom not having seen, they 
yer desired to love. For about an bour and a 

alf, I was drawn forth to plead with these dear 
people, in the love of the gospel; that they might 
be reconciled to God, for Christ’s sake, for their 
own souls’ sake, and ours also, because of the 
Truth as it is in Jesus. It was indeed a glorious 
meeting, and ought to be commemorated with 
humble gratitude and praise. 

My faithful interpreter was almost overcome 
with the sense of the working of the |.ord’s al- | 
mighty power. When the spring was closed up, 
he spoke to me in allusion to my having said, on 
first going into the pulpit, that ‘‘ [should have to | 
look well forthe stepping-stones to get along with 
safety,”"—saying that he soon found I had got 
upon good ground, from the feelings ‘he experi- 
enced. But the sentence of death was mine ; and 
though I have truly nothing to boast of but weak- 
ness and infirmity, both of late much and evi- 
dently increased, yet how can I do less than cause | 
the voice of the praise of my God to be heard, 
by faithfully testifying to that loving-kindness, 
which is better than life: His work is honorable 
and glorious—His righteousness endureth forever. 
I sat down in nothingness and weakness; the 
creature was laid in the dust, as one that owed 
unto his Lord far more than “ five hundred 


pence” many times multiplied, and who had | 
nothing to pay with ;—self-convicted tco, and 7 


one to whom all that had been spoken most fully 
applied. Although the meeting was held lon’, 
before I took part in it, and was then prolonged 
toan unseasonable length, the people retained 
their seats, as if fearful of disturbing the covering 
which was permitted to overshadow us; and they 
continued in stillness, after we came down upon 
the floor to them: but on my remarking to 


to go away, he said a few sentences to them, after 
which they quietly withdrew. 


The .simple natives finding the stay of their 
visitors likely to be very short, manifested a great 
desire to contribute what they possibly could to 
their comfort and pleasure. 

The following remarks contain a just but pain- 
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ful reflection on the deleterious influence exercised 
by a portion of our more enlightened race. 

On this island we had the satisfaction to see a 
great increase of population, the children swarmed 
about ite shores like bees, and I think Charles 
Pittman said, the schools were attended by 3000 
of different ages and both sexes. The houses of 
the natives are mostly constructed with some de- 
gree of uniformity, neatly white-washed, with 
roads to many of them made of broken shells, 
and a public road for travelling upon; and the 
people seem to live generally in a state of enjoy- 
ment. The fruit and vegetables usually found 
upon the isles of the Pacificabound, as the island 
is like a well-watered hot-bed. The lofty moun- 
tains in its centre, obstruct the passage of the 
clouds, and cause an abundant supply of rain. 
But what conduces most to the comfort and real 
happiness of the people, and causes an increasing 
population, is the circumstance of there being no 
good harbor for shipping; they have, conse- 
quently, very slight intercourse with the English 
and American sailors, and there is no rum dealer 
upon the island: ardent spirits is a curse entailed 
upon most others by these scourges of the human 
race, either publicly or privately introduced by 
the shipping. The remains of the wreck of the 
Charles Doggett, an American vessel, were lying 
upon the reefs of Rarotonga ; it appears that no 
lives were lost ; the cargo, consisting principally 
of pearl shells, and cocoanut oil, was saved by the 
natives, and the crew had been happily shipped 
off shortly afterwards. This vessel we met with 
at Tahiti last year; she put in twice, and was 
then in the very act of diffusing her rum, mus- 
kets, and gunpowder, amongst the islands, for co- 
coa-nut oil, pear] shells, arrow root, &c. She was 
prosecuting another voyage, and had been fitted 
out at Sydney, New South Wales, where one or 
more of her owners reside, and where many others 
reside who are accumulating wealth by a traffic 
which promotes the destruction of their fellow- 
men. 


The Hervey group consists of five small in- 
habited islands besides Rarotonga, but as no mis- 
siovary was residing on any but the last, Daniel 
Wheeler, being destitute of an interpreter, neces- 
sarily passed them by. 

On the 17th of 8th month, the Henry Freeling 
dropped anchor on the coast of Vavau, one of the 
Friendly Islands, at which island Daniel Wheeler 


leyan missionaries, of whom John Thomas was 
the senior, who had been several years engaged 
in those islands, This missionary kindly acted 
as interpreter at sundry religious opportunities 
with the natives. 

As there were several ships, English and Ameri- 
can, at the island, Daniel Wheeler found his mind 


Charles Pittman, that they did not seem willing : es usual, @ friendly reception from the Wee- 
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engaged to have a meeting with the officers and 
seamen belonging tothem. Arrangements were 
accordingly made, and notices circulated among 
the shipping, with information that the meeting 
would be held according to the manner of the 
Society of Friends. Of this meeting he gives 
the following account : 


This morning much cast down and a poor crea- 
ture, but as one bound to the work of the dear 
Master ; from which I dared not hold back, how- 
ever human nature might be ready to shrink, as 
the hour of trial approached, Landed in good 
time, and proceeded to the meeting house at 
Neiafu. I felt depressed from a sense of some- 
thing like a spirit of opposition being present ; 
but was soon comforted by an evidence which I 
could not mistake, of that power being nigh to 
strengthen the inner man, the all-sufficiency of 
which to sustain in time of trouble I have so 
often witnessed. [ had to sit long in silence, but 
eventually stood up with those instructive expres- 
sions of our Lord to his disciples,—‘Herein is 
my Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit; so 
shall ye be my disciples.” ‘ He that abideth in 
me, and [ in him, the same bringeth forth much 
fruit ; for without me, ye cando nothing.” From 
this I was enabled to show, that without the 
blessed influence of the Iloly Spirit of the Son, 
we can do nothing, much less be capable of bear- 
ing that fruit, by which the holy Father is glori- 
fied ; and the impossibility of performing that 
worship which only is acceptable in the sight of 
Him, “ who is a Spirit,” without the help of the 
Holy Spirit: that, therefore, it is indispensable, 
in order to the performance of true spiritual wor- 
ship, to wait in reverential silence for a renewal 
of that strength which is mighty through God to 
the casting down: imaginations, and every high 
thing that exalteth itself against the knowledge 
of God,—to the “ bringing into captivity every 
ee to the obedience of Christ,’”’—even to 
the obedience of the Spirit of Truth in our hearts, 
without which none can worship God in Spirit 
and in Truth. It is this influence which can 
alone prepare our hearts to worship, praise, and 
glorify the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; who is a Spirit, and must be worshipped 
in Spirit and in truth. I had to set forth the ad- 
mirable adaptation of the glorious gospel dispen- 
sation to the condition of man the world over, 
and the blessed superiority of true spiritual wor- 
ship in the inner temple of the heart, over that 
which is left in the outer court to be trodden 
under foot. My mind was particularly turned 
toward those “‘ that go down to the sea in ships, 
that do business in great waters,—that see the 
works of the Lord, and his wonders in the deep.” 
Although such may often feel excluded from their 
fellow-men, shut out from every opportunity of 
religious instruction, and destitute of the ‘ means 
of grace :” this is evidently not the case, but a de- 
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lusion of the great enemy of God and man; 

although it may be often held out by those who 

have a zeal for God, but not according to know- 

ledge, of whom the great apostle speaks. For 

notwithstanding it is the lot of seafaring men to 

spend their days in roving upon the mighty ocean, 

yet the only true and blessed means of grace are 

still within their reach,—even thit grace and 

truth which came by Jesus Christ, which hath 

appeared unto all men, and teacheth all men that 

believe in it. No class of men have a better op- 

portunity of attending a the means of salva- 

tion; and although their allotment may be thought 

solitary, yet they are saved from many tempta- 

tions, and out of the reach of the contaminating 

example of wicked men, to which those on shore 

are daily exposed. They have less to draw their 

attention aside from the great work, and more 

time to work out their soul’s salvation, than 

many of their fellow-mortals: their nightly 

watches may be turned to everlasting accouut, in 

waiting upon the Lord, in looking for the blessed 

hope and glorious appearing of the great God and 

Saviour, by His Holy Spirit of grace. No men 

have greater need to acquaint themselves with 

God and be at peace ; they are in jeopardy every 
hour, which plainly bespeaks the necessity of 
their being prepared to meet their God, as with 
their lives in their hands. The Lord most High, 
in his infinite goodness and mercy, hath youch- 
safed a day of visitation to all men, for the salva- 
tion of all men ; and it is this visitation that pre- 
serveth the life of the spirit in man. “ Thy 
visitation,”’ said Job, “ hath preserved my spirit.” 
The meeting held long, but proved a searching, 
solemn season ; and although at first a gloom 
seemed to hang over it, eventually every cloud, 
or feeling of this kind, was scattered by that 
power whom winds and waves obey; and it ended 
well. A considerable number of seamen from 
the different ships with their captains attended, 
also the whole of the missionary families here, 
and one from Feletoa, with many of the natives, 
and some New Zealanders connected with the 
shipping, who understand .English pretty well. 
Two of the ships in the harbor had iatended sail- 
ing this morning, but were prevented for want 
of wind. The crews of both were furnished with 
an ample supply of tracts and Friends’ writings, 
with two Spanish Testaments, for two men of 
that nation employed on board of them. 


(To be continued ) 





OF THE UNIVERSAL CHURCH OF CHRIST. 


According to the testimony of Scripture, all 
true Christians who are regenerate, who really 
believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and desire to 
obey his commandments, according to the degree 
of light afforded them, are subjects of his spiritual 
kingdom, and members of his universal church, 
whatever may be their advantages or disudvan- 
tages, their reputation or disrepute among men. 
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Or, to express the same thing in scriptural terms, 
the members of the true Church of Christ are 
those every where, who have been “ baptized by 
one spirit into one body ;” who, believing in 
Christ, abide in him, as the branches in the vine; 
and who “ hear his voice and follow him,” as the 
sheep hear and follow their shepherd. 

Though Christ’s Church is termed universal, 
because limited to no one body of men, yet how 
small is the number of its real members, as com- 
pared with the bulk of mankind, or even with the 
many who are his professed followers! And why 
is it thus? but beeause in acts we too often deny 
him whom in words we acknowledge; because our 
hearts and lives are not subject to his spirit. 

Notwithstanding the bold assumption of parti- 
cular denominations or classes, it is our high pri- 
vilege, if we are true Christians, to believe that 
“one is our Master, even Christ, and that all we 
are brethren.” Consoling and humbling is this 
view of the great spiritual brotherhood—the uni- 
versal Church of Christ; consisting, even on 
earth, of a “great multitude which no man can 
number, of all nations, and kindreds, and people, 
and tongues,” “washed, and brought nigh, by 
the blood of Christ,” partakers of his grace and 
redemption. And the nearer they are brought to 
him, as the common center and fountain of their 
faith, righteousness, and hope, the nearer, also, 
will they assuredly be brought, one to another, in 
him, and united together im a sense of his hea- 
venly love. Is not this “the Holy Catholic 
Church,” and the true “‘ communion of saints ?”’ 

While each feels a deep conviction of the truth 
of that view of gospel doctrines which he espe- 
cially professes, and a living interest in its wide 
diffusion, his heart is expanded with love to 
others, who hold the great truths of our common 
religion in a devout Christian temper, but who 
may yet in some respects differ from him in the 
mode of apprehending or expressing them. He 
cannot, indeed, have fellowship with darkness and 
error, but feels bound to reprove them; yet he 
can thankfully unite with that which is truly 
good in whomsoever it is found, and can rejoice 
in its existence and extension. Painfully sensi- 
ble that he himself is not free from ignorance, 
frailties, and evil, he will be ready to make al- 
lowance for defects in others, whose advantages 
may not have been equal to his own ; remember- 
ing the searching appeal of our Lord, “ Let him 
that is without sin among you, cast the first 
stone.” 

So diversified are we in the constitution of our 
minds, in the measure and nature of our gifts, and 
in the tendency of education and experience, that 
it is not to be expected, in this imperfect state, 
even with the same good spirit fur influence and 
direction, that all men should perceive or feel ex- 
actly alike. As there is a pleasing variety in the 
outward and material system, so, doubtless, dif- 
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things, exist, for good though hidden purposes: 
While, therefore, we hold fast the truth as made 
known to ourselves, let us regard charitably all 
the differing results of the present varied organi- 
zations, and thankfully accept those means which 
an allwise Creator has pleaed within our reach 
for the harmony, the happiness, and the benefit 
of ourselves and of others. 

Even in apostolic times, the views of all the 
believers did not exactly accord on every point. 
Some esteemed one day above another; others 
esteemed every day alike. One believed that he 
might eat all things; another, who was weak, re- 
strieted himself to herbs. Which of them had 
authority to determine that his own view, alone, 
was right, and that all other views were wrong? 
or to thank God that he was not as other men 
were ? or to condemn the rest as heretics or schis- 
maties? The injunction of the Apostle Paul 
was, that they should not judge or despise one 
another, but that every man should be fully per- 
suaded in his own mind. 

And, indeed, inconsiderable and occasional 
difference of sentiment, when allowed to operate 
rightly, by constraining us to examine more 
closely our own experience and evidence, tend, 
through the power of Divine grace, to strengthen 
our standing, and to call up some of the finer 
feelings of the chastened mind, in humiliation of 
self, and in charity towards others. As the va- 
rious but nicely adjusted physical influences re- 
tain the heavenly bodies in beautiful order in the 
firmament, each occupying its right position, and 
pursuing its respective orbit, so may the different 
states, and well-balanced attractions of Christian 
feeling, operate, under the divine blessing, on the 
humble and obedient mind; tending, without 
compromise or unfaithfulness, to maintain in har- 
mony denominational zeal on the one hand, with 
a good degree of charity and fellowship towards 
all who may in some respects differ, on the other; 
and preserving alive close attention to individual 
judgment and duty, amidst general forbearance, 
moderation, and love. 

To the maintenance of entire religious unity, 
two elements appear to be essential; the one, an 
agreement on the doctrines entertained; and the 
other, a right frame of mind to uphold them. 
Full Christian fellowship depends greatly on the 
amount of both, and is obstructed by a deficiency 
in either. Even a large degree of orthodoxy may 
be professed in a pharisaical self-righteous spirit, 
and the truth may be held in unrighteousness ; 
while, on the other hand, so great is the Divine 
condescension, that though the spiritual eye may 
be but partially opened to the discoveries of divine 
truth, and may be able only to see men as trees 
walking, yet the heart may be warmed and ex- 
panded with the influences of heavenly love. Be- 
tween such, if they truly love Christ, though they 
may not see altogether alike, there may be a con- 


ferences were wisely a in the mental and |soling degree of Christian unity and charity. 
spiritual constitution, and must, in the nature of ' How many of us, alas, are in this half-enlight- 
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ened condition, for want of maintaining a larger 
measure of faith and obedience. Well is it for all, 
in this state of limited apprehension, in which we 
see but in part, often to remember the vision sent 
for the instruction of Peter, that zealous Israelite, 
that he might not jud merry and partially, 
when the voice came to him from heaven, “ What 
God hath cleansed, that call not thou common.” 
We shall then be brought to confess with him, 
‘that God is no respecter of persons, but that in 
every nation, he that feareth him and worketh 
righteousness, is accepted of him.” 

The humble believer will desire to bear in 
mind, that all are partakers of Divine benevo- 
lence and light; that Christ died for all; that the 
grace of God has appeared to all men; and that 
to his own Master every man must stand or fall. 
Thankfully sensible that the requirements from 
each will be in just nepeenes to the degree of 
grace and opportunity afforded, he will rejoice in 
the assurance that the universal Church of Christ 
knows no natural distinction of color, clime, class, 
or people; that God giveth to all men liberally, 
and upbraideth not; and that all are invited to 
be fellow partakers of life and salvation. If 
tempted to inquire, “ And what shall this man 
do?” he will recollect that the reprehensive an- 
swer, *‘ What is that to thee? follow thou me;” 
and while endeavoring closely to fulfil his own 
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are so happily constituted, as to be capable of re- 
ceiving and bringing to perfection the fruits and 
flowers of distant regions. Such is especially the 
case in England, which recognizes one thousand 
seven Saale’ and fourteen different kinds of 
trees and shrubs, of flowers and vegetables; but 
as we recur again towards the north, the numbers 
gradually decrease. Sweden, has only one thou- 
sand two hundred and ninety-nine; Lapland, five 
hundred and thirty-four ; iceland, five hundred 
and forty-two; and Spitzbergen, thirty-four. 
Slender, indeed, is the garland which a botanist 
could weave from the scanty vegetation that 
adorns this inhospitable spot. Yet amongst them 
he would discover plants of acknowledged utility ; 
the cochlearea and the sorrel, which uniformly 
grow together. ‘he leaf of the first is rounded 
in the shape of a spoon, while that of the second 
resembles the iron head of an arrow. Equally 
dissimilar are their virtues; one is an acid, the 
other an alkali. They are well known for their 
antiscorbutic virtues, and are consequently inva- 
luable to the seamen that frequent their coasts. 
The Most High has filled the temperate and tor- 
rid regions with innumerable fruit-trees; but to 
the barren rocks of Spitzbergen he has assigned 
only two plants, of which the virtues are well 
known, and a few grasses for the use of such 
birds as migrate thither. He knew that none of 


convictions of the truth, he will humbly rejoice | his creatures could ever dwell in those sterile re- 
to say, “Grace be with them that love the Lord | gions, and he therefore provided for the tempest- 


Jesus Christ in eincerity.” 
The Donatists in the fourth century, like 


driven mariner alone. 
It is highly interesting to observe the con- 


many later Christians, held that the spiritual | struction of such plants as minister especially to 


body of Christ consists of all those scattered 
throughout the world, who actually belong to him 
through faith and love; and that this body by its 
union with him as the head, daily grows into a 
holy temple of God. These they distinguished 
from such as draw near to him with the lip, but 
in heart are from him; saying, that every thing 
depends on the question, to which of these classes 
every one in heart belongs.* 
Allen's State Churches. 


From “ Progress of Creation.” 
THE GEOGRAPHY OF PLANTS. 

The geography of plants is a subject peculiarly 
interesting, and in tracing them we have occa- 
sion to remark that several species never extend 
beyond their allotted station. The banana ad- 
vances from the Line to the southern shores of 
the Mediterranean. The orange, as St. Pierre 
observes, crosses its classic waves, and embel- 
lishes with its golden fruit the southern extremi- 
ties of Europe. The most valuable plants, such 
as corn and the graminiferous tribes, penetrate 
the farthest, and, strong from their weakness, ex- 
tend in the shelter of the valleys, from the banks 
of the Ganges to the shores of the Frozen Sea. 

Each soil has its Flora and Pomona; but some 


* Neander’s Church History. 


the wants of man. Corn, which serves for the 
general subsistence of the human race, is not 
produced by vegetables of a lofty growth, but by 
simple grasses. It is not, consequently, liable to 
be overthrown by tempests, nor is it exposed to 
the fury of high winds. We may observe in this 
a most striking instance of evident design. If 
corn had been the produce of lofty trees, disas- 
trous consequences might have occurred in the 
event of war or tempest; the forest might have 
been set on fire, or overthrown by winds, and 
ages must have passed away before the injury 
could have been repaired; but iustead of this, our 
waving corn grows low, and is easily gathered in. 
This valuable plant also carries its flowers in an 
ear, and they are generally surmounted with long 
awns. Cicero remarks, that these are apparently 
designed as shelter from the rain, without, at the 
same time, excluding the beneficial influence of 
air and light. The grasses of hot countries ge- 
nerally produce their seed in flowing or drooping 
plumes; they are consequently sheltered from 
the heat of the sun; but when collected into 
ears, as those which grow in cold and damp 
situations, they reflect the rays of light, and 
ripen fast, in even the most unfavorable seasons. 
The suppleness of their stems is also worthy of 
remark, as likewise the admirable manner in 
which they are strengthened with joints at certain 
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intervals. The leaves, too, how curious they 
are! how long and slender, how well adapted to 
bend before the wind ! 
often avails them more than the giant stems 
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Hence their weakness | 
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thirsty creatures: some drinking eagerly, others 
lifting up their little bills between each sip, as 


if grateful for the refreshing draught. But no 
sooner has the cloud pase by, and the warm 


and firmly interlaced roots of the loftiest forest- | sun shone forth, than the heated fibre begins to 


trees. 

One species is adapted to humid places, as rice, 
whieh grows abundantly in the muddy swamps 
on the banks of the Ganges. Others thrive best 
in warm and dry lands, as the maize and millet 
of Brazil and Africa. In this .country wheat 
prefers a strong soil, rye a sandy one, buck- 
wheat agrees best with rainy declivities, oats 
with humid plains, barley with stony ground 
and dry upland situations. In the latter the 
leaves are broad and open, for the evident pur- 
pose of conveying water to the roots. The long 
beards, which surround the grain, are most 
curiously indented, and hence they readily 
adhere to the hair of animals, by which means 
they are re-sown in lofty and dry places, on 
mountain-sides, and wild sheep-walks. Oats, 
on the contrary, which grow best in damp places, 
are provided with narrow leaves,-that gather 
close around the stem, in order to keep off the 
rain. 

These valuable plants abound in almost every 
part of the known world, amid the snows of 
Siberia, and under the torrid zone. In such as 
produce wheat, and barley, for the use of man, 
and in grasses yielding seed for the pasturage of 
cattle, and the support of small birds, a spirit of 
life, independent of all soils and climates, pre- 
serves and produces them. The pyramids of 
Egypt are fallen into decay, but the grasses 
which grew around them when Pharaoh filled 
the throne, continue even to this day. 

The Nepenthes distillatoria, or Pitcher plant, 
abounds in those stony and arid parts of Java, 
from which small birds and quadrupeds must 
migrate in search of water, were it not for this 
vegetable production. The traveller, who passes 
through those sultry regions, is frequently 
attracted by its singular appearance, and by the 
number of birds that fly in and out among the 
branches. On drawing near, he observes a small 
bag, shaped like a pitcher at the foot stalk of 
each leaf, furnished with a neatly fitted lid, and 
having a kind of hinge that passes over the 
handle of the pitcher, and connects it with the 
leaf. This hinge is a strong fibre, which con- 
tracts in showery weather, and when the dew 
falls. Numerous little goblets, filled with sweet 
fresh water are thus held forth, and afford a 
delightful draught to such small animals, as 
climb the branches, and to a variety of winged 
creatures. They hear the pattering of the heavy 
rain-drops, on the dry leaves, while sheltered in 
their hiding-places, and when the rain is suffi- 
ciently abated, forth they come, and refresh 
themselves at every open cup. It is delightful 
to see them thus employed, and the pitcher 


expand, and closes the goblet so firmly, as even 
to prevent evaporation. This is a beautiful, and 
prospective contrivance. The quadruped, bird, 
or insect, has had sufficient time to quench its 
thirst, for the heavens do not immediately become 
clear, and when the goblet is filled with dew, 
some time must necessarily elapse before the 
warmth of the sun is felt. But the plant also 
requires refreshment; rain drops soon trickle 
from the arid place in which it grows, and the 
nightly dews are insufficient to refresh the sloping 
side of its assigned locality. The pitchers, 
therefore, are essential to its preservation, and a 
sufficient quantity of fluid is preserved by the 
gradual contraction of the lid. As long, too, as 
the lid stands open, the slender bill, the probos- 
cis, or the tongue can be readily thrust in, but 
as it gradually contracts, this is of course preclu- 
ded ; but, then, lest any poor thirsty creature 
should arrive late, or remain unsatisfied in the 
crowd, such pitchers, as are covered with leaves, 
remain much longer open, and it is probable 
that some never close at all. We may also 
remark that neither one, nor two, nor even ten 
large pitchers are assigned to each plant, but 
that every leaf-stalk has its own. Hence every 
leaf receives a necessary supply of moisture 
through tubes that communicate, like sypbons, 
with its absorbing vessels. I scarcely know a 
single instance in which a wonderful adaptation 
of one part to another, of one vegetable to the 
animals that surround it, is more donnty evinced 
than in this unassuming plant. 

Now if the leaves were broad like those of the 
common chesnut, or the coltsfoot, neither rain, 
nor dew could reach the pitchers : but instead of 
this, they slope upwards: therefore, when the 
lid is open, the pitcher soon fills, and to its 
brimming goblet innumerable winged creatures 
eagerly resort. The insect has a long proboscis, 
with which to sip up the moisture ; the bird 
introduces its narrow bill; but if the insect or 
bird had instead of these, mouths constructed 
like a fish, and those peculiar tongues, which 
distinguish aquatic natures, considerable diff- 
eulty would arise; and the pitcher be often 
broken in the endeavor to procure a sip. We 
may also fairly assume that the little quadrupeds, 
which resort thither, are furnished with a long 
and slender member, which permits them to lap 
the water, through comparatively a narrow 
aperture. And as the claws of birds enable 
them to retain a firm hold on branches, when 
even rudely shaken by the wind; and the feet 
of insects are so formed as to grasp the smoothest 
stems; many little animals have likewise fect 
well adapted for climbing. The field mouse, for 


plant is sometimes almost covered with these | instance, which can run up a stack of corn; and 
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all swift moving, and defenceless quadrupeds, 
are thus constructed. The digging foot which 
is assigned to the mole, or one resembling an 
horse’s hoof, would be useless in ascending 
slippery places. The pitcher at each leaf-stalk 
has also a twofold purpose; it refreshes the 
parent plant, and holds forth an open goblet to 
many a poor thirsty way-faring creature. A 
few would not suffice either to the plant or its 
visitors, as I before observed, and, therefore, 
every leaf is similarly provided: nor is it less 
worthy of remark, that if the fibrous hinge con- 
tracted only in heavy rain, such birds, and 
quadrupeds, und insects as fly or walk by night, 
would not be able to quench their thirst; but 
dew equally affects it; therefore it is for them 
also that the nightly goblet is thus bountifully 
replenished. And how multifarious are its uses, 
whether filled by rain or dew! Without the 
moisture which it thus retains, the beautiful 
green color that adorns the plant would fade ; 
the flower could not open, the seeds could not 
ripen, such creatures as subsist on the sweet 
nectarious juices of its open flowers would lose 
their daily banquet, and numerous small birds 
and quadrupeds must drag on a miserable exis- 
tence, if, indeed, they could exist at all. These 
wants are admirably supplied, and who does not 
acknowledge, in the pitcher-plant of Java, the 
same beneficence which was assigned as one 
reason for sparing Nineveh, that it contained 
much cattle ? 


THE NEPENTHES OR PITCHER PLANT. 
BY CAROLINE SOUTHEY. 


Know ye the little plant that springs 
Up from a heathen sod, 
Revealing thus to human hearts 
The providence of God ? 
Where man to man doth idol-worship teach, 
The sweet Nepenthes springs, a purer faith to preach 


Where fall not showers, and fall not dews, 
And stream and fount are dry, 
It lifts its little pitcher lid, 
And woos the traveller’s eye: 
A limped water sparkles in its urn, 
Though skies above are dry, and sands about it burn. 


| 


Earth sometimes like a desert seems— 
Life’s comfort streams are dry, 
Throbs wearily the heavy heart, 
Grows dim the waiting eye: 
Whither ! oh whither shall the weary turn ? 
Where shall the spirit find some kind Nepenthes’ urn? 


Poor pilgrim of Ceylon! not thou, 


That mystic urn canst show, 
That living water hast not thoa— 
Thou knowest not whence its flow : 
The Bible, page inspired ! to that I turn, 
When earth’s last stream is dry, that’s my Nepenthes’ 
urn! 


| you will find the “lion become a lamb ;” and so 
| it proved; she who had been wild and rough, 
| whose language had been violent, and her conduct 
| untamed, lay on a bed of exceeding suffering. 
humble, patient, and resigned. Her child had 
picked up the text book, and carried it home as 
lawful spoil. Curiosity, or some feeling put into 
her heart by Him, without whom a sparrow fall- 
eth not to the ground, had induced her to read 
it. The word had been blessed to her, and her 


(To be continurd,) 


Seest thou a man proud of his attainments, 
} assured, that man’s knowledge is super- 
cial, 


| by herself. 


gotten, when, nearly a year afterwards, Richard- 
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THE LARGEST STEAMSHIP IN THE WORLD. 


Mr. Betts, the great railway contractor, who 
has just left for Montreal, is a director in the 
Eastern Steam Navigation Company, who are 
constructing the Leviathan Steamship, for the 
purpose of facilitating ocean navigation. The 
other head of this company is the Earl of Yar- 
borough, and the names of Mr. Peto, and others of 
equal note, are associated with Mr. Betts in the 
direction. This company has laid the keel of a 
monster steamer, whose dimensions are given as 
follows :— Length 673 feet; breadth 80 feet; out 
to out of wheel houses 120 feet; depth of hold 
from combings to main deck 60 feet; power of 
engines 6000 horse. Her deck presents an area 
of 1} acres of surface. The ship is being built 
by Scott Russell, Esq., the greatest naval archi- 
tect of England, and is constructed in separate 
compartments, made water-tight, so that in case 
of her bow or her stern breaking off, she would 
still be able to float in separate pieces. It is 
doubtful if such a steamer could enter our harbor, 
and Halifax is therefore regarded as the most 
suitable pert for this new move in ocean naviga- 
tion. This steamer is to sail from Milford Haven, 
where she is now building, or from Holyhead 
harbor, which promises eventually to become the 
great steamship terminus of the British Isles. 
—Portland (Me.) paper. 


ANECDOTE RESPECTING ELIZABETH FRY. 


The following interesting anecdote is taken 
from the memoir of Elizabeth Fry recently pub- 
lished by Susanna Corder. 

Two or three years after the publication of her 
little Text Book, one, which she had presented 
to her little grandson, fell out of his pocket at the 
Lyon mart, where he had gone to visit the lions. 
He wasa very little boy, and was much disconcerted 
at the loss of his book, for his name was in it, 
and it was the gift of his grandmother, written 
The transaction was almost for- 


son Coxe, the clergyman of Watlingto., a parish 
about eight miles from Lyon, gave the following 
history of the lost book. He had been sent for 
to the wife of a man living on a wild common 
on the out-kirts of his parish, a notorious char- 
acter, between poacher and rat catcher. The mes- 
sage was brought to the clergyman by the medi- 
cal man who attended her, aud who after describ- 


ing her as being most strangely altered, added, 
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understanding opened to receive the gospel of 
truth. She could not describe the process, but 
the results were there. Sin had in her sight be- 
come hateful, blasphemy was no longer heard 
from her lips. She drew from under her pillow 
her “ precious book,” “her dear little book,” 
which had been the means of leading her soul to 
Him, “ who taketh away sin.” She soon after- 


wards died in peace and in joyful hope. 


ASTEROIDS. 


In several of the former numbers of this 
volume, we have inserted notices of the asteroids, 
with the names of their discoverers, and the 
times when they were discovered, as far as the 
2ist. To these we have now to add. 

Lutetia, discovered by Goldschmidt, 1852, 
11th mo. 25 ; Thalia, discovered by Hind, 1852, 
12th mo. 15. 

The first of these planetary bodies, revolving 
between Mars and Jupiter, was discovered on the 
first day of the 19th century, and no less than 
eight were first observed in the year 182. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 3, 1853. 





It will doubtless be interesting to many readers 
of the Review, to be informed that our beloved 
friend, Cordelia Bayes, whose arrival in this coun- 
try, on a visit of gospel love, was announced in our 
paper, in the 8th month 1851, has recently embarked 
for her native land, on board the steamship Africa, 
one of the Cunard line. During the two years 
which she bas spent on this continent, Philadelphia 
may be considered as her American home, and the 
locality of that home was within the Western dis- 
trict. Yet during that time she has paid an exten- 
sive visit to the meetings of Friends on this conti- 
nent, including the most of those in Canada. 

On the morning of First-day the 21st ult., she 
attended, for the last time, the meeting on Twelfth 
street, where she was sweetly engaged both in tes- 
timony and prayer, evidently feeling the weight 
and solemnity of a parting opportunity. 

On the evening of the 22d, a large number of 
friends, among whom it was satisfactory to observe 
« considerable portion were of the younger class, 
convened at her lodgings, J. M. Whitall’s, on Fil- 
bert street, for the purpose of taking a final leave 
of one so generally and justly beloved. After the 
company had indulged for a time in general con- 
versation, a feeling of unusual solemnity spread 
over the assembly, and conversation ceased almost 
simultaneously, in all parts of the room. The si- 
lence that ensued, which was of considerable dura- 
tien, was remarkably solemn and impressive, so 
that it might be justly acknowledged, this was the 
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Lord’s doings and not ours, and to him alone the 
praise was due. The silence was first broken by 
C. Bayes herself, who was acceptably: engaged in 
testimony and supplication. Several testimonies 
were afterwards borne, and a solemn petition pre- 
sented to the throne of grace, which was unques- 
tionably responded silently to by many minds, that 
the gracious arm that had been underneath to guide 
and sustain her through the arduous service in 
which she had been engaged in this land, might be 
still extended for her protection while passing over 
the mighty ocean, Though the sorrow experienced 
on this occasion was somewhat similar to that of the 
elders of the Epbesian church, when the apostle in- 
formed them that they should see his face no more, 
yet the peaceful serenity with which this parting was 
attended, and the seal thus given to her labors among 
us, furnished ample occasion for those that were 
present, humbly and reverently to thank God and 
take courage. 

On Third-day the 23d, she was accompanied by 
several of her Philadelphia friends, to the city of 
New York, where her luggage was safely deposited 
on board the steamer Africa; and on the follow- 
ing day, about noon, she took possession of the 
comfortable state room allotted to her use. Several 
respectable persons, who embarked with her, en- 
gaged to use their efforts to render her situation 
comfortable during the voyage. 

The steamer left the harbor on the day last men- 
tioned, 8th month 24th, and it may be hoped that 
by the time this notice reaches our subscribers, our 
beloved friend may be safely landed on the fast 
anchored isle. 


The Editor of Friends’ Review has it in prospect 
to furnish his subscribers with an extra number of 
the seventh volume, containing a list of all the 
meetings of Friends in America, with the times 
and places at which they are severally held, the 
names of Correspondents, with their post-office ad- 
dress, &c., to be issued as soon as the matter can 
be collected and properly arranged. 

A work of the kind proposed, with corrections 
from time to time as changes may occur, would be 
an interesting and valuable document, particularly 
to Friends who desire: to visit meetings at a dis- 
tance from their own residence. 


Diep,—At his residence in Cayuga County, New 
York, on the 20th ult., Josepn Tauucort, a valuable 
member and elder of Scipio Monthly Meeting, in 
the 86th year of his age. This dear friend had been 
long known as a faithful laborer in the cause of re- 
ligion and virtue. He was remarkable for the purity 
and inoffensiveness of his character, and for his 
love to mankind in general; and more particularly 
for those in the younger walks of life. The promo- 
tion of a sound religious education among the rising 
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generation, was an object dear to his heart, and to 
which a considerable portion of his time was devoted. 
Though far advanced in life he retained much of the 

reenness of his earlier years; and the interest 
which he had been accustomed to manifest in the 
welfare of the young, won their cordial attachment ; 
and a great number of them followed his remains to 
their final resting place. 

——, On the loth of 7th month last, in the 73d 
year of her age, Hannan, wife of William Hewell 
a member of Nottingham Monthly Meeting, Cecil 
county, Maryland. 

, On the 6th of 12th month last, of apoplexy, 
at his residence, Ellery, Chatanque county, New 
York, Josep L. Suearman, aged nearly 57. 

——, On the 5th of 4th month last, of apoplexy, 
at the same place, AMy Winstow, in her 5/st year, 
a member of Scipio Monthly Meeting. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL, 


The semi-annual Examination of the Students 
will commence on Second day, 9th mo. 12th, and 
close on the Fourth day following. 

The Winter Term will begin on Fourth day, 
10th month 12th. Applications for admission may 
be addressed to Charles Yarnall, Secretary of the 
= of Managers, No. 39 High street, Philadel- 
phia. 


PITCAIRN’S ISLAND.—THE PARADISE OF THE 
PACIFIC. 


(Concluded from page 797.) 


The number of persons now living on this lit- 
tle island is one hundred and seventy—viz., 
eighty-eight males and eighty-two females. When 
the nine mutineers established themselves there, 
they divided the island into as many parts, 
which are now sub-divided into twenty-two, that 
being the number of families. Misunderstand- 
ings now and then arise on the subject of bound- 
aries, as was the case in patriarchal times; but 
those misunderstandings engender no animosity, 
and are soon settled by the chief magistrate and 
the two councillors; for, as we have seen, such 
august functionaries have for several years exist- 
ed in this little community. The chief magis- 
trate is elected on the first day of the new year 
by a general vote of all the males and females 
eighteen years old; but if any of either sex be 
married under that age, they are entitled to the 
suffrage. On the same day the two councillors 
are chosen, one by the magistrate the other by 
the people. The present chief magistrate is a 
son-in-law of Mr. Nobbs. His office is rather 
shunned than coveted; and sometimes exemption 
is purchased by killing a hog for the public good. 
Should any dispute arise which neither the ma- 


gistrate nor he and the two councillors can settle, 
& jury of seven is called to decide it; and if it be 
80 surpassing knotty as to defy the efforts of the 
seven sages, it stands over till the arrival of a 
British man-of-war, against whose decision there 
18 no appeal—a fact not very pleasing to the 
gentlemen of the long robe practising in the 
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privy council, to whom, doubtless, a crumb from 
Pitcairn would, in these times, be far from un- 
acceptable. During the interval—that is, till 
the Naval Court of Appeal—‘‘the matter drops, 
and no ill feeling remains; for it is a principle 
with them not to let the sun go down upon their 
wrath,” 

The powers of the magistrate are pretty fairly 
defined, but of a very simple nature. So are the 
public laws, the principal of which are as fol- 
lows:—As to landmarks, the first duty of the 
new magistrate, and that on the day of his elec- 
tion, is, with a competent number of the heads 
of houses, “to visit all landmarks on the island, 
and replace those that are lost.”” As to spirits 
or intoxicating liquors of any kind, their pur- 
chase from ships is peremptorily forbidden, ex- 
cept under a very strict conditiouo—i. ¢., for 
medicinal purposes alone. No female is to go on 

| board any foreign vessel of any description, with- 
out the magistrate’s permission, who must either 
|scompeng her on board or appoint four men to 
do so. 
| Fearing a dearth of water (which would now 
jappear to have been chimerical), the British 
;}government, in the year 1831, removed the 
whole community, then only eighty-seven in 
number, to Otaheite, when Queen Pomare, since 
become a historical character, received them with 
great kindness, though herself barrassed, at the 
time, by civil war. The licentious manners of 
the place disgusted almost all the virtuous visit- 
ants from Pitcairn; but some few were overcome 
by the temptations to intemperance. The un- 
healthiness of the climate then carried off twelve 
by sickness, and five more died almost immedi- 
ately after their return. It is to be regretted 
that humanity should have been so hasty on 
this occasion, and to be hoped that such a step 
will not be taken again without grave considera- 
tion. They have ever since expressed their 
deep sorrow at having been removed, and their 
passionate love of home, from which they will 
never again be willingly severed. One of their 
Records states that, within three months after 
their removal to Tahiti, on one or two of their 
mithber returning to Pitcairn, “During our ab- 
seace our hogs Sete gone wild, and destroyed 
our crops; and after our return we employed 
ourselves in destroying the hogs.” 

Though the climate is generally charming, the 
island is subject to be visited by terrible storms. 
One is recorded as having burst over it on the 
16th of April, 1845, occasioning extreme terror 
to the inhabitants, and devastation. What a 
scene! ‘Thunder and lightning bellowing and 
flashing incessantly over the desolate little rock 
—a ales of rain falling—the hurricane howl- 
ing around, and tearing down the precious earth 
from the rocks into the sea—tearing up by the 
roots, and casting into the roaring and foaming 
ocean, three hundred cocoa-trees. A _ ground 
with a thousand yams, entirely disappeared. 
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several fishing-boats were destroyed—all the) 
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their birth, and the seat of their sweets, and 


plantain patches were levelled, four thousand | sympathies, and associations, but assisting them 
— trees being destroyed, the one-half in| from time to time, as they themselves perceive 
u 


ll bearing, the other designed for the year 
1846: “So that,” continues the Record, “this 
very valuable article of food we shall be without 
for along time. The fact is, that from this date 
until August,”—7i. ¢., four long, wearisome 
months—* we shall be pinched for food !’’ How 
bore the terrified little community this dispensa- 
tion? Let us hear, for the Record thus pro- 
ceeds: “ But God tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb: and we humbly trust that the late moni- 
tions of Providence—namely, drought, sickness, 
and storm, which severally have afflicted us this 
year—may be sanctified to us, and be the means 
of bringing us, one and all, into a closer com- 
munion with our God. May we remember the 
rod, and who hath appointed it; always bearing 
in mind, that our heavenly Father doth not wil- 
lingly afflict the children of men.” We envy 
not him or her who can read this without sym- 
pathy or admiration. 

The community, as we learn from Admiral 
Moresby, “are strictly brought up in the Pro- 
testant faith, according to the Established 
Church of England;” and Mr. Nobbs stated, in 
a sermon which he preached in London shortly 
before his return, that “there is but one form of 
church government, that of the Church of Eng- 
land. The Holy Bible and the Church Prayer- 
Book are their chief rules of guidance; their 
motto—* One Faith, one Lord, one Baptism.” 

Divine service is performed in the school-house, 
a substantial building, fifty-six feet long by 
twenty wide, with a pulpit at one end. It is 
amply supplied with desks, forms, slates, books, 
and maps. 

These worthy people, happy in so many other 
respects, are by no means exempt from the ordi- 
nary ills of hamanity, and suffer occasionally 
very severely from prevalent illness, chiefly the 
influenza, and also the more formidable diseases. 
There is a painfully interesting account given of 
the death—perfectly resigned and even happy— 
of one of the women, from cancer. On all th 
oceasions, for now a quarter of a century, tt 
exemplary man has acted both as physician and 
chaplain. 

How long this singular and interesting com- 
munity may be able to remain at Pitcairn is 
problemetical; for Admiral Moresby tells us, in 
August, 1852, that ‘‘the crops on the tillage- 
ground begin to deteriorate; landslips occur with 
each succeeding storm; and the declivities of the 
hills, when denuded, are laid bare by the periodi- 
cal rains.”” Symptoms in reality appear of an 
evil sometimes chimerically apprehended at home 
—population pressing on the means of subsist- 
tence. It will thus become the duty of the 
British Government to deal prudently and ten- 
derly with the little community; not tearing 
them all, with bleeding hearts, from the land of 


the inevitable necessity for so doing, to migrate 
to the numerous islands in that remote locality— 
each family, and each member of it, becoming a 
radiating centre of Christian civilization. At 
present, they themselves fondly declare—but it 
must be often with a heavy sigh, as they behold 
their steadily diminishing resources—that “they 
will not remove elsewhere whilst a sweet potato 
remains to them;” and as for their chaplain and 
pastor, he is rooted to the spot. As he told Mr. 
Murray “‘as long as two families shall remain 
at Piteairn, I will remain also.” 

We know not how our readers may have been 
affected while perusing the foregoing pages, but we 
ourselves, in writing them, have felt as though 
freshened and cheered in spirit, by a brief so- 
journ in this little paradise in the far Pacific; as 
though we had glided for awhile out of the glare 
and hubbub of the great world—its fierce rival- 
ries, ambitions, covetousness, and ostentation— 
and been at peace in Pitcairn. It is a small type 
of a state, having its laws and constitution ap- 
propriate to its poistion and exigencies; but, 
at present, almost necessarily free from 
those subtler and fiercer temptations which 
so incessantly, and only too successfully, assail 
highly civilized communities. Both, however, 
have had the pure light of Revelation to guide 
them—with what different resu!ts, while man 
conjectures, God knows. But no thinking per- 
son can read the history of Pitcairn, without 
being profoundly affected by contemplating the 
results flowing directly and indubitably from the 
presence of the Holy Volume in which is enshri- 
ned the Revelation of God to man. It sufficed, 
indeed, to make the rough places smooth, and 
make the wilderness blossom as the rose. 

Blackwoud’s Magazine. 


FUGITIVE APPRENTICES AND THE FUGITIVE LAW. 
This subject, upon which a U. S. Commis- 
sioner in New York lately gave so decided an 
opinion, has been brought more directly before 
the Philadelphia public, by a decision touching 
the same points, in the U. 8. District Court for 
this District. It will be seen that Judge Kane 
lays down as law, doctrines precisely the reverse 
of those of the N. Y. Commissioner, and distinctly 
includes apprentices within the operation of the 
fugitive law. 
‘he facts in the case are as follows: A Mr. 
J. M. Boaler, of Delaware, a few days since, ar- 
rested in this city one Wm. Cummins, Jr., as a 
fugitive apprentice, who had been legally bound 
to him, and took the lad before Commissioner 
Heazlitt, at whose request, after a partial hear- 
ing, the writ was made returnable before Judge 
Kane, und the case was thus taken into the Dis- 
trict Court. The merits of the case were argued 
at length by Crabbe for the claimant and Par- 
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sons for the defendant, with copious references 
to authorities, after which Judge Kane gave the 
following decision, remanding the boy to the 
claimant : 

“T have had my attention called to the clause 
of the Constitution, and the Acts of Congress of 
1793 and 1850, providing for the rendition of 
persons held to babe: and the mode of so doing, 
very often, and the result of the attention here- 
tofore bestowed, and the simple nature of the 
question to be decided, induce me to give my de- 
cision now. Taking the words of the clause of 
the Constitution, and those of the Act of 1850 
alone, there can be no difficulty—the words are, 
“persons held to service or labor in one State 
under the laws thereof.” Now, I know of no 
words that could more clearly include apprentices 
than those I have quoted, for the plain effect of 
the words of every indenture of apprenticeship 
are to hold the party to service ; ant if I could 
go beyond the words of the Act of Congress, and 
those of the article of the Constitution, I should 
say that every consideration of policy would dic- 
tate such a construction, because to decide the 
contrary would be to discharge every apprentice 
in Pennsylvania that chose to cross the Dela- 
ware, and every one elsewhere that repaired to 
this State, and refused to return to his duty. 
The relation created by an indenture of appren- 
ticeship is of such a character that minors and 
orphans, instead of remaining ignorant and un- 
protected, become acquainted with the arts and 
sciences, and are fitted for the duties of life ; and 
to preserve such a state of usefulness, the princi- 
ples of extradition should be applied. It is true 
that no case has been cited in which a United 
States Court or Judge has decided this very 
question, but, perhaps, it is because the master 
has enforced his rights by seizing his apprentice 
and conveying him home, that this law, and that 
of 1793, have not been resorted to, and the want 
of use, or non-use, has no influence upon the 
construction of a plainly expressed statute. 

“Tt is equally clear, that though a Judge, in 
considering the case of a fugitive slave in connec- 
tion with the statute, might speak only of slaves 
as within its purview, and another, in a case like 
the present, might speak only of apprentices, yet 
each might with propriety use the words, “a 
person held to labor.” It is equally to be ob- 
served, that no decision has been had in which 
it has been held that the words of the Constitu- 
tion apply only to slaves. Most certainly this 
lad is held by a binding under a local proceeding, 
within the authority of any State to provide, and 
thereby to affect persons within her limits and 
subject to her jurisdiction. The marriage of a 
minor in Delaware, good by the law of that State, 
would be good every where else. Now, one of 
the objects of apprenticeship is to prevent pau- 
perism; and a child whose parents are in another 
and a distant State, and who have deserted him, 
13 & pauper, notwithstanding the fact of his hav- 
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ing lawful protectors who do not discharge their 
duty to him, and the disposition of him under 
municipal regulation of the State in which he is 
deserted, is binding on him and his parents too. 

It cannot, however, be said that, in this case 
the binding was against the father’s will, for it 
is in proof before me that it was with the consent 
of the father, who sent his son to Delaware on 
trial, to be bound if he was liked, and sent him 
back to that State after he was bound, when on 
one occasion he had absconded. The question, 
therefore, is between the father and master on 
this proof; and it cannot be that the father shall 
stand by and see his son bound in another State, 
to receive education and nurture, and just when 
he becomes valuable to a master, to take him 
away; such a course would amount to positive 
fraud. The consent is so material that, it is not 
going too far to say, that if a slave should come 
here with his master’s consent and bind himself 
apprentice, or, being here, should so bind himself 
with the master’s consent, in the first case he 
would not be a fugitive slave within the meaning 
of the Act of Congress, and in the second the 
master would not be allowed to question the va- 
lidity of the indenture. This case, therefore, re- 
turns to the Commissioner for adjudication, he 
being now in possession of my views on the sub- 
ject.” 


Relator remanded to the custody of the Mar- 
shal. 


From Household Words. 
IDIOTS. 


Until within a few years, it was generally as- 
sumed, even by those who were not given to 
hasty assumptions, that because an idiot was, 
either wholly or in part, deficient in certain 
senses and instincts necessary, in combination 
with others, to the due performance of the ordi- 
nary functions of life—and because those senses 
and instincts could not be supplied—therefore 
he must always remain an object of pitiable iso- 
lation. But a closer study of the subject has 
now demonstrated that the cultivation of such 
senses and instincts as the idiot is seen to possess, 
will, besides frequently developing others that are 
latent within him but obscured, so brighten those 
glimmering lights, as immensely to improve his 
condition both with reference to himself and to 
society. Consequently, there is no greater justi- 
fication for abandoning him, in his degree, than 
for abandoning any other human creature. 

This important truth, a conviction of which 
led to the establishment of institutions for the 
care and education of idiots, receives daily and 
hourly confirmation from the experience of those 
institutions.* We will lay some of those results 
before our readers, but will first beg to present 
the great leading distinction between idiocy and 


* There is a school for idiots in successful operation 
at Germantown, near Philadelphia. 
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insanity as being, that in the insane certain facul- 
ties which once existed have become obliterated 
or impaired, and that in idiots, they either never 
existed or exist imperfectly. Dr. Vosin, in his 
learned French treatise, defines idiocy to be “ that 
particular state in which the instincts of repro- 
duction and preservation, the moral sentiments, 
and the intellectual and perceptive powers, are 
never manifested, or that particular state in which 
the different essentials of our being are only im- 
perfectly developed.” 

Dr. Abercrombie, in his interesting book, on 
the Intellectual Powers, has this passage on 
idiocy: “It is a simple torpor of the faculties, 
in the higher degrees amounting to total insensi- 
bility to every impression ; and some remarkable 
facts are connected with the manner in which it 
arises without bodily disease. A man mentioned 
by Dr. Pinel, was so violently affected by some 
losses in trade, that he was deprived almost in- 
stantly of all his mental faculties. He did not 
take notice of anything, not even expressing a 
desire for food, but merely taking it when it was 
put into his mouth. A servant dressed him in 
the morning, and conducted him to a seat in his 











































































































s body bent forward, and his eyes fixed on the 
floor. In this state he continued nearly five 
years, and then recovered completely and rather 
suddenly. The account which he afterwards gave 
of his condition during this period, was, that his 
mind was entirely lost, and that it was only about 
two months before his final recovery that he be- 
gan to have sensations and thoughts of any kind. 
These at first served only to convey fears and 
apprehensions, especially in the night-time. Of 
perfect idiocy, produced in the same manner by a 
moral cause, an affecting example is given by 
Pinel. Two young men, brothers, were carried 
off by the conscription, and, in the first action in 
which they were engaged, one of them was shot 
dead by the side of the other. The survivor was 
instantly struck with perfect idiocy. He was 
taken home to his father’s house, where another 
brother was so affected by the sight of him that 
he was seized in the same manner; and in this 
state of perfect idiocy, they were both re- 
ceived into the Bicétre. For the production of 
such an extraordinary result, it is not necessary 
that the mental impression should be of a painful 
description. Pinel mentions an engineer, who, 
on receiving a flattering letter from Robespierre 
respecting an improvement he had proposed in 
the construction of cannon, was struck motionless 
on the spot, and soon after conveyed to the 
Bicétre in a state of complete idiocy.” It may 
be questioned, we think, whether in all these 
eases there was not a strong predisposition to the 
melancholy state thus superinduced by circum- 
stances; and it is to be observed that the general 
question of idiocy has received some light since 
Dr. Abercrombie’s time. 


It was not supposed until recently that a child 



















































































































































































daily functions properly, 
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who wanted the power to feed itself could ever be 
taught to write; or that one incapable of dress- 


ing or undressing, could ever learn arithmetic ; 


yet, the faculties required for each of these two 
sets of operations are distinct, and this is known 
to be a mistake. 


Patients with natural instincts 
too weak to eat with decency, or to perform other 
ve been found to 
possess intellectual perceptions sufficiently strong 
to enable them to aequire one or more of the 


imitative and mechanical branches of art or 
science, with perfect success ; and the cultivation 
of the best faculty has in nearly all cases im- 
proved the other faculties. Dr. Fodere had met, 
he says, with idiots gifted with especial talents 
for copying designs, for finding rhymes and for 


performing music. ‘I have known others,’ he 


adds, “ put watches together and other pieces of 


mechanism ; yet these individuals not only were 


unable to read books which treated of their art, 


but were utterly incoherent when spoken to about 
them.” At the Essex Hall Asylum for Idiots, 
near Colchester, there is a youth whose case, 
when first admitted, was looked upon as quite 


hopeless. He was deaf, incapable of articulating, 
nips where he remained the whole day, with althe 
i 


ough not dumb, and appeared to have no 
sense of change of place or change of the cir- 


cumstances surrounding him. Yet his tutors 
gradually found out that, like Dr. Fodere’s me- 


chanists, he had a latent power of construction. 


This being assiduously encouraged, he presently 
made a neat model of a ship, with nothing to 
copy it from but the 
a cotton pocket handkerchief. He is now the 


re of a vessel printed on 


lazier and carpenter of the establishment, and 

oes his work admirably. It is predicted of this 
once deaf and speechless creature, who now 
speaks and hears perfectly, that if he be placed 
under the roof of some carpenter and his wife, or 
on an estate, he will make a valuable journeyman, 
and be an amiable, gentle and attached dependent. 
Another boy in the asylum could do nothing at 
first but tailor’s work, He has now acquired a 
passion for sewing on buttons. He always car- 
ries a bag containing needles and thread, a thim- 
ble and a large supply of buttons. Whenever a 
male visitor appears, this boy scrutinizes the 
state of his buttons with the deepest interest. If 
he can only find a visitor with a loose button, or 
with a button wanting, he is happy, and instantly 
sets to work to sew it on again with the greatest 
dexterity. The Rev. Mr. Sidney reports of this 
lad: “ He was so anxious ¢0 exhibit his skill to 
me, that he wanted to cut off one of my buttons 
to show how well he could restore it; but, lucki- 
ly, I happened to observe one nearly off a boy’s 


jacket, and he sewed it on as neatly and firmly 


ou could conceive.” 

he devoted and distinguished founder of the 
asylum on the Abendberg, in Switzerland, Dr. 
Guggenbahl—whose name has a peculiar attrac- 
tion for us as being what an uneducated idiot 
might hit upon, in trying to say Jones—is in- 
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clined to think that no special aptitude is so fre- 
quently developed among idiots as one for mental 
arithmetic. It is remarkable that among these 
disordered intellects, order and numbers should 
often be, of all other accomplishments, the most 
readily acquired. A patient admitted into the 
Park House Asylum for Idiots at Highgate—at 
first useless and generally incapable—was gradu- 
ally trained to set out all the Sunday clothes for 
the rest of the inmates; and this duty (in which 
he is assisted by one or two of his school-fellows) 
he directs and performs with curious exactness. 
There is a boy at Essex Hall who cleans and 
takes care of all the knives and forks; he counts 
them carefully at stated times, and if he misses 
one, never rests until he finds it. Several caleu- 
lating boys are mentioned in the reports of the 
various asylums. They work out in their minds 
arithmetical problems of a by no means easy 
nature, that are put to them; but they are 
wholly unable to caleulate on paper or slate, or 
describe how they get at their results. Distine- 
tive specialities belong to some idiots, so fine and 
curious as to be scarcely credible. A youth at 
the Highgate Asylum has the extraordinary gift 
of invariably knowing the time, within a minute 
or two, at any period of the day. On our ask- 
ing him what o’clock it was, he instantly in- 
formed us; and he “went” better than our 
watch, though it is a watch of reputation. At 
Dr. Guggenbuhil’s establishment, there is a pupil 
who has never been able to acquire the correct 
pronunciation of his own native German lan- 
guage, but who has learned to speak and to write 
French correctly, and who writes it very well, as 
we have seen with our own eyes. Another youth 
was brought into the same asylum, to whom, for 
a long time, it was impossible to teach the dif- 
ference between various objects, however oppo- 
site; it is doubtful whether he knew any dis- 
tinction between a flower and a table. At last 
he identified a cat; and from that moment cats 
became the especial business and pleasure of his 
life. After continually playing with the cat be- 


longing to the asylum, and with ber kittens, he 


improved sufficiently to be taught todraw. He 
could draw nothing but cats, and can draw no- 
thing but cats. i 


habits and general intelligence. 


Changes of a remarkable nature have been 
effected in the external appearance of idiots by | obtain Hawaiians. 


the eyes small and dark, and the whole expres- 
sion of the face that of au old woman. In the 
spring, when fine weather adds to the favorable 















e produces drawings of cats 
and kittens in every conceivable variety of atti- 
tude and frolic, with astonishing expression. And 
although he cannot get beyond cats, still, as he 
has advanced in cats, so he has advanced in his 
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effect of the pure mountain air in the cure of 
these miserable children, she was brought to the 
Abendberg. The natural advantages of the 


situation were aided by the most eareful medical 
treatment and diet. 
ture had been ually becoming more dwarf- 
like and aio ehodee whibe ber 

advanced rapidly towards a perfect development. 
Three months worked a visible improvement ; the 
muscles strengthened with her growth, the skin 
beeame elastic, and attained the usual degree of 
warmth, the wrinkles of the face vanish 
old-woman expression disappeared, and the pleas- 
ing traces of youth became apparent.” 


Although this poor crea- 


irth, she now 


; the 


(To be continued.) 


ne 


Extract of a Letter from the Sandwich Islands, 
dated Makawao, Mani, May 16, 1853. 


“T think the annexation of these islands to 
the United States would be the entering wedge 
to the introduction of Slavery. In some former 
communication, I wrote you on the subject of 
Slavery in relation to the islands; but I am 
desirous of being a little more definite in speak- 
ing of the danger that the demon of Slavery 
may yet gain footing on the soil of Hawaii, and 
pollute with its hateful breath all that is fair 
and lovely on these charming islands, especially 
should the doctrine of annexation prevail. 

¥rom what I have already said of the aver. 
sion to farming, felt by so many at the islands, 
foreigners as well as natives, you will not be 
surprised to learn that there are few or no farms 
of 100, 150, or 200 acres, cultivated by foreign- 
ers year after year, sown to wheat, oats, barley, 
and planted with corn, beams, and potatoes, or 
filled with garden vegetables. Only one or two 
farms approximating to this can be found on 
Mani; and no other island of the group has a 
greater number, as I can hear. There are several 
sugar plantations on the islands of Mani and 
Kanai, and some small ones, I believe, on 
Hawaii. Some of these demand 40 or 50 
laborers, and one on Kanai, I believe, has 100 
in its employ. So you will see, at a glance, 
that men are in demand to work the sugar plan- 
tations. Coffee plantations there are on Hawaii 
and on Kanai, and these also need and must 
have workmen. But where shall they be found? 
How shall they be obtained? It is not easy to 
Many of these have pur- 


training and culture. Dr. Guggenbuhl tells us| chased lands, and these they find it more profi- 
of a child brought to his establishment ina state | table to cultivate than to work for such wages 


“truly dreadful; the bodily organization was 
that of a stunted, withered skeleton, covered with 


a livid, wrinkled, cold skin. 


as planters can find it convenient to pay. Some 
two years ago, the experiment of employing 


Where there were | coolies was begun ; and for a short time planters 






some traces of muscles, elasticity was wanting ;| seemed to think their troubles were about to 
the extremities were very small, the countenance | end ; but they find themselves mistaken ; coolies 
deadly pale, the cheeks and forehead wrinkled, ' do not do well. They have made their employers 
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a great deal of trouble. They are an unhappy 
race of men, are passionate and aoa and 
regardless of life. In some cases they have been 
treated with cruelty, and several of them have 
committed suicide. On the whole, the employ- 
ment of these coolies has proved a decided 
failure. Of course, planters will have to fall 
back upon native Hawaiians for the present. 
They will have to employ them, so far as they 
can succeed in finding them, until they can 
obtain some other race to till the soil and gather 
in the productions of the field. And to what 
race shall they look, for the right sort of men? 
They have heard of one race and another—of 
Belgians and Germans and Danes—but they are 
not quite satisfied with the idea of employing 
any of these; and, if I can judge from the hints 
given by some of the planters and would-be- 
planters, on dislike, or they cannot “ brook 
the service of any who can defy or abandon their 
service at their pleasure ;” in other words, they 
dislike free laborers. I rejoice to believe that a 
few foreigners and one planter on Mani would 
deprecate Slavery as they would the plague, or 
as they would the introduction of wild beasts 
and serpents into these fair islands; but to the 
majority, the thought of relief from the perplexi- 
ty of hiring and paying and superintending free 
men, by the introduction of Slavery, would be a 
delightful one—full of hope for the generations 
to come on the shores of Hawaii. Annexation 
would be the entering wedge to Slavery among 
us, I have not a doubt. It would be ruinous to 
lt would strike at the root of their 


the people. 
happiness. It would wither the arm of enter- 
prise, which, though still feeble compared with 
the giant arm with. you, is nevertheless becom- 


ing stronger and stronger. It would dig the 
grave of the nation, and destroy the Hawaiian 
race, root and branch, and do this in an incredi- 
bly short space of time. Such being my honest 
belief, you will not be surprised whew that I 
daily pray, and shall continue to pray, “from 
all annexations of the Hawaiian with foreign 
nations, good Lord deliver us.” 
Yours, in the cause of justice, 
Nat. Era.} J. 8. Green. 


ENLISTMENT IN EGYPT. 


We annex an extract from a letter from a 
Friend, dated Jerusalem, Fifth month 19th. 
It gives a harrowing picture of the mode of 
enlistment in the dominions of the Sultan, and 
an added illustration of the. war-system, The 
poor fellows who are thus seized on the banks 
of the Nile are all to be hurried off to Turkey, 
to be made to fight in a quarrel of which they 
know nothing, to slaughter and be slaughtered, 
victims to a rapacious and unbridled ambition. 
It will remind many of our elder readers of the 
days of our own press-gang in the time of war: 

“The Egyptians are a poor, degraded, and 
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oppressed ie ; they have to contend with the 
desert, and labor incessantly to irrigate the dry, 

rched, sandy soil, to enable them to raise a 
- subsistence for their families. The sand 
constantly gains upon them, and any cessation 
from labour gives it an opportunity of over- 
whelming the land, when the ed villagers are 
compelled to abandon their homes, and seek 
some more favored spot. Scarcely a day 
passed, during the last five hundred miles of my 
voyage up the Nile, that I did not pass some of 
these deserted towns and villages. The present 
Pacha dislikes Europeans, and discourages com- 
merce with them, which his subjects feel bitterly. 
The Sultan has made a requisition on the Pacha 
for 25,000 men, to be sent to Constantinople. 
In consequence of this demand, a high military 
officer, with a number of soldiers under his com- 
mand, was dispatched up the Nile tocollect them. 
This party arrived at Assuan (the first cataract) 
the following night to our passing it. They 
generally arrive at a town about midnight, and, 
after sending for the head man of the place, to 
whom their object is explained, they plant senti- 
nels at the ends of the streets, so as to prevent an 
escape, and then the work of enlistment com- 
mences, by the soldiers scouring the town and 
seizing every male adult they can lay hands 
upon, even breaking into dwellings, and dragging 
the inmates away with them. On the first 
alarm, many seek safety in flight, but are met 

rhaps at their doors by the soldiery, who 
handeuft them, and march them off to a prison, 
there to remain until the proper number are 
caught, when they are sent down the river in 
boats. 

“At Thebes, I went to see the conscripts in 
their prison ; I entered a large area, surrounded 
bya high wall, with a strong gate, guarded by 
soldiers ; passing through them, I was shown a 
hole in a blank wall, and was told it was the 
door of the prison-room in which the conscripts 
were confined. This door, or rather hole (for it 
was only about four feet high by two and a half 
feet broad) I pushed open, but it was so dark 
that I could not see anything, and was driven 
away by the stench that passed out in my face. 
I again put my head in, and, after a few moments, 
I could see by the light that came through the 
vaulted ceiling by a round hole of about six 
inches in diameter, that there were a number of 
young men and boys squatting on the earthen 
floor, some not more than fourteen years of age 
among them, the bare walls and ceiling black 
with dirt. 1 found that there were fifteen 
persons confined in this room (about 10 feet 
square and 7 feet high), they were crying and 
moaning, and almost suffocated for want of air. 
It is dreadful that such things should be done 
in this age. I could not contain my feelings ; 
here were these young men stripped from their 
families, and sent away to what to them is a 
foreign country, from whence it is not probable 
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that one will return. In front of the outer) another generation will blot this people from the 
gate were their fathers, mothers, wives, brothers | face of the earth. 

and sisters, to the number of almost one hundred,| It seems to be a fixed law of nature, that the 
sitting upon the ground, throwing dirt upon their | aboriginal races of America and the Islands of 
heads, smearing their faces with mud, weeping, | the Pacific disappear before the Scandinavian. 
throwing their hands above their heads, and | This is a curious fact—but it is too well authenti- 
evincing the greatest sorrow; here they had | cated by history and experience, to be contro- 
remained for several days and nights; food was| verted. It is not the case with the Celtic, 
brought them by persuns who pitied but could | (French) or the Celto-Iberian, (Spanish) as those 
not assist them : it was often untasted, for want | races mingle with the American without produ- 
of appetite in their great excitement and distress. | cing any apparent diminution of the aboriginal 
It was the most harrowing sight I had ever seen | stock. Let the Scandinavian race, in the person 
then; but the next day they were sent away— | of the modern Yankee, once get a firm foothold 
an officer went a-head, pulling at one end of a| in Mexico, and the copper pl ate Aztecs will 
long chain, resembling an ox-chain, to which | speedily share the fateof the Pequods and the 
twenty-five young men were attached, one! Mohicans. 

behind the other, by a short stout chain of a few! If, in another half century or less, the abo- 
links, the other ond of which was rivetted to an | riginal Sandwich Islanders shall become extinct, 
iron collar placed around each man’s neck; this | the race then in existence and in possession, will, 
collar was made of rough half-inch by three | undoubtedly, be Scandinavian. The Kanakas 
quarter-inch iron, without the edges being either | will have disappeared, but the interloping Yankees 
rounded or smoothed, merely bent to the proper | will be there in all their freshness and vigor. 
shape, the corners cutting the flesh of the neck | In language, religion, manners, customs, com- 
as they walked along ; they were surrounded by | plexion, and in all physical and moral character- 
their friends, who were weeping and throwing | istics, the Sandwich Islands, in fifty years, will 
up their hands in the most frantic manner. | be the same as our own California. In view, 
Here might be seen the aged father or mother, | then, of these results, which are neither to be 
trying to clasp once more the hand of their son ; | averted nor protracted, why not, at once, make 
the young wife, with a baby in her arms, striving | those Islands part and parcel of the great Ameri- 
to bid her husband once more farewell, holding jcam Confederacy ? Would not the last of the 
up her baby for him to see for probably the last | Kanakas fade away from the earth as peacefully 
time; but the attendants beat them all away |and as gloriously beneath the “Star Spangled 
with long clubs, paying no respect to either the | Banner,” as under their own mockery of a nation- 
aged father or mother, or the frantic wife, but|al flag? These Islands lie in the direct track 
their blows fell on all indiscriminately. When | between San Francisco and Japan. Very soon 
they arrived at the boat, the attendants beat | they will be in closer neighborhood with us than 
them until they went in, and seated themselves | ever before; and the sooner they become legiti- 
at the bottom of the large open vessel, where | mately and indissolubly incorporated into the 
they would be exposed to the grat heat of the | American family, the better for them and for 
sun in the day, and the chill of the nig.t, which | us.—California paper. 

is cold here. Their friends held the boat to the} [t is devoutly to be hoped that those poor 


shore until beaten off, when one young woman, oils’ ae the weet © 
i i : om such a destruc- 
with a baby in her arms, rushed into the water eee rere 


after it, until taken off her feet and was floating | “¥ ¥™0- 
down the river, when she was drawn out with 








her infant. This was too much, the cup was full F eres 
and running over.”—London Friend. We find 10 the St. Louis papers a Ww, of a 
| proclamation officially issued by William Walker, 





| provisional Governor of the territory of Nebraska, 
POPULATION OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS, | and countersigned by George G. Clarke, provi- 
sional Secretary of the territory, reciting the fact 
A recent census of the Sandwich Islands} of a Convention having been recently held at 
exhibits some startling facts. The present popu- | Wyandotte city, and a day appointed for electing 
lation of the seven islands forming the group is | a delegate to Congress. In obedience to this, and 
80,641. The deaths during the last year were | by virtue of the authority vested in him by the 
7,943, while the births were only 1,787. This | Convention, the Governor appoints the second 
is an extraordinary state of things, and we doubt | Tuesday in October next as the day for an elec- 
whether its parallel can be found in the history | tion, by the legal voters, of a delegate to Con- 
of the world. In the time of Capt. Cook, this| gress, under such rules and regulations as the 
people numbered 400,000; thus in seventy | Territorial Council may prescribe.” This looks 
years they have decreased 320,000. In 1836, | like going to work in earnest. The proclamation 
they numbered 108,579—decrease in seventeen | wears the air of authority, and will, no doubt, be 
years, nearly 28,000. At this rate of decrease, ! duly observed.—N. Amer. & U. S. Gaz. 
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FRIENDS’ 


A CHILD’S EVENING HYMN. 


Before I close my eyes in sleep, 
Lord hear ny evening prayer, 
And deign a helpless child to keep 

With thy protecting care. 


Though young in years, I have been taught 
Thy name to bless and fear ; 

Of thee to think with solemn thought, 
Thy goodness to revere. 


That goodness gives each simple flower 
Its scent and beauty too, 

And feeds it in night’s darkest hour 
With heaven’s refreshing dew. 


Nor will thy mercy less delight ~ 
The infant’s God to be, 

Who through the darkness of the night 
For safety trusts to Thee. 


The little birds that sing all day 
In many a leafy wood, 

By Thee are clothed in plumage gay, 
By Thee supplied with food. 


And when at night they cease to sing, 
By Thee protected still, 

Their young ones sleep beneath their wing, 
Secure from every ill. 


Thus mayst thou guard with gracious erm 
The couch whereon [ lie, 

And keep a child from every harm 
By thy all-watchful eye. 


For night and day to Thee are one 
The helpless are thy care, 

And for the sake of thy dear Son 
Thou hear’st an infant’s prayer. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreton [nteELuicence.—The Steamship Arabi 
from Liverpool. arrived at New York on the 23 
ult., with intelligence to the 13th. 

Encianp.—In the course of a debate in Parlia- 
ment, Lord Palmerston stated that it is the purpose 
of Government to cease transporting convicts to 
the Colonies, save a few to Western Austialia, 
where their services are much needed. 

The Government contemplate fitting out another 
Admiralty Expedition to explore the source of the 
Niger, with a view of promoting civilization in 
Africa, and opening new sources of commerce.— 
The present is considered a favorable opportunity 
for such an expedition, as the mortality on the 
coast has of late been materially diminished. 

Breadstuffs*have fallen in price. 

The Irish Exhibition is in fine order, and the dis- 
play is excellent. 

France.—The wheat harvest has proved more 
favorable than was expected, but it is still estimated 
as fully one-third below an average crop. Impor- 
tation will probably be necessary. 

M. Arago has recovered sufficiently to attend a 
meeting of the Academy. 

lraty.—Marshal Radetzky has published a de- 
cree, prohibiting the export of grain from the Lom- 
bardo-Venitian kingdom. 

At Florence, nine persons have been condemned 
to confinement for forty months, as guilty of being 
members of an unin propaganda and politi- 
cal society, for purposes hostile to the religion and 
government of the country. 

Some young men have been arrested at Rome, 
who appeared to be revolutionary agents, with the 
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object of mediating between the various chiefs of 
the secret societies of Italy. They were furnished 
with forged British passports, 

Devmark.—The cholera has somewhat diminish- 
ed at Copenhagen. Up to 7th mo. 31st., one forty- 
fifth part of the population had been carried off by 
the disease, and so many children had been made 
orphans that some of the large rooms at the hotel 
of the police had been converted into an asylum 
for them. 

Russta anp Turkey —The Emperor has accep- 
ted the proposition of the Four Powers. ‘The Porte 
has also acceded to the same proposition, and will 
probably despatch an Ambassador to Petersburg. 

Cuina.—Advices to 5th mo. 23rd, state that the 
Imperial Army was preparing to retake Amoy, but 
without much prospect of suecess. Canton had 
not been attacked. 

Professor Newman of Munich, a distinguished 
scholar of Oriental literature, announces in the Lon- 
don papers, that he has received from interpreter 
Meadows, copies of the religious, political, and sta- 
tistical tracts of the new Chinese dynasty. The re- 
ligion therein inculeated, he says, is certainly pro- 
testant Christianity, but mixed with some heathenish 
customs and prejudices. He will issue an English 
translation of those works as soon as possible. 

Avustratia.—The Legislative council of New 
South Wales, had appointed a committee to prepare 
the new Constitution, The product of the Victoria 
gold fields was increasing. 

Buevos Ayres.—The Commander of the block- 
adi uadron had deserted to the enemy with his 
whole force, and the port was consequently open. 
Official intelligence had been received at Buenos 
Ayres, that Gen. Flores had landed at San Pedro, 
on the northern frontier of Buenos Ayres, with 600 
men, and would have sufficient force to march té- 
ward the city, when Urquiza wool be completely 
hemmed in. It is rumored that he has made pro- 
positions for negotiations with the besieved. 

Catrornia.—The wheat crops in nearly all parts 
of the state are suffering from rust. The season is 
highly favorable to mining operations. (Gold has 
been discovered near Santa Cruz. Difficulties have 
occurred between the squatters and the old settlers, 
and in some cases the latter have been stripped of 
all théir lands, even those of which they had held 
possession ever since ihe Spanish settlement of the 
country. The overland emigration this year is very 
large, bat chiefly destined for Oregon. 

Domestic.—The last accounts from New Orleans 
show a decrease in the mortality from yellow fever, 
the deaths on the 25th ult. being 154. The deaths 
from fever during the week previous to the 2ist, 
numbered 1,365. The disease is prevailing to some 
extent at Mobile, Vicksburg, and Natchez. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs has gone on 
a mission to the frontier Indian tribes of Nebraska. 
His object is to make himself acquainted with the 
actual state of affairs among them, and also, it is 
said, to enter into negotiations, with a view to pre- 
liminary arrangements for the purchase of a part of 
their territory. 

Two small steamers, constructed in New York for 
the Peruvian government, are about to be sent out 
in sections, on board a vessel, to Para, where they 
will be put together, and will ascend the Amazon to 
its Peruvian tributary. They are intended mainly 
for exploration 

The potato disease is prevailing in some parts of 
New England. 





